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Labor points the wa Ly 


HE teacher shortage in America is not due 
to low salaries alone. Working conditions 
which are not conducive to a feeling of inner 
satisfaction or justifiable pride in a job well 
done are as potent factors as low salaries in 
driving teachers out of the profession. It is sad 
but often true that no other workers seem to be 
so little appreciated as the teachers. This was 
pointed out effectively in an article appearing 
in Parade on Sunday, October 11, concerning 
cottage schools in use in El Paso, Texas. The 
following statement is quoted verbatim: 
Biggest problem has been with teachers who find 
it dificult being on constant duty from 8:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. with no relief. . . . But that doesn’t 
bother school officials. “It puts teachers on their 
mettle,” says Hollenshead, assistant superintendent. 
But whatever effect such treatment may have 
on a teacher’s “mettle,” it is inhuman to require 
anyone to be on constant duty for six hours 


without relief! 
Floyd Lyle of San Bernardino, California, 


puts his finger on another major reason for 
teachers’ becoming discouraged with their jobs. 
Writing in the California Teacher of September 
1953, Mr. Lyle says: 
I just received a letter from my superintendent 
. and I am especially impressed by the first 
sentence: “There is an unusual enthusiasm among 
school people in San Bernardino as we anticipate 
the year ahead.” If true, that statement would be 
an important one. 

It would mean that something had happened in 
education to intensify the normal eagerness of 
persons with an urge to teach to get back on the 
job. Unfortunately, the statement is not true. But 
it is important. It is important because it is evidence 
of the continuing effort to make propaganda substi- 
tute for any constructive effort to solve the prob- 
lems of public education. 

This technique—hiding your head in the 
sand while pretending that all is well with the 
schools — has seriously retarded educational 
progress. But to the dedicated men and women 
who have continued teaching America’s chil- 
dren despite the obstacles created by indiffer- 
ence and by lack of information and under- 
standing, the American labor movement is 
bringing new hope and inspiration. The AFT 
and the AFL have taken the lead in pointing 
out to the citizens of the communities that their 





educational system is crumbling about them 
everywhere. 

At the recent AFL convention, for example, 
AFL President George Meany made a strong 
statement on the need for federal aid to educa- 
tion. The organized teachers of America can 
have confidence in the dynamic leadership of 
President Meany. 


What's good for America is good for labor 
Those of us who attended the AFL conven- 


tion, held in St. Louis, September 21-25, will 
long remember the stirring address made by 
him at the opening session. He concluded his 
address with these words: 


“We know what the trade unions have done for 
America. The free public schools of this country 
have the label cf the American Federation of Labor 
upon them. Every piece of remedial legislation for 
the advancement and protection of all workers of 
this country, whether they belong to unions or not 

-unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, factory protection laws, laws eliminating sweat 
shops, sanitary laws to protect the health of the 
worker—all of these laws which inure to the 
benefit of all workers of America have the label 
of the American Federation of Labor upon them. 

“At this opening session, we think of the future 
of our country as our first thought. . . . We think 
of the American economy, how the American 
economy must be kept strong, not only because it 
is good for the people of America here within the 
confines of our own borders, but because it is good 
for all of the people of the world who believe in 
decency and freedom, that the American economy 
be kept strong. 

“We think of the thing that keeps that economy 
strong, the dynamo in the form of high wages and 


(Continued on page 14) 
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AFL convention demonstrates 
continued support of education 


HE education program adopted at the 1953 

convention of the AFL is an impressive 
demonstration of organized labor’s staunch sup- 
port of an adequate public school system as the 
indispensable foundation of a democratic so- 
ciety. It was a thrilling experience to work with 
the representatives of organized labor who are 
battling for the schools at a time when great 
industrial 


organizations are campaigning 


against them. 


Federal aid to education 

The convention reiterated the stand of the 
1951 and 1952 conventions in favor of federal 
aid for five specific purposes: (1) increasing 
salaries of public school teachers; (2) provid- 
ing better school buildings; (3) providing 
health, recreation, and welfare services for 
children; (4) eliminating adult illiteracy; and 
(5) assisting students who need financial help 
to remain in school. 

While the report of the education committee 
was being presented to the convention, AFL 
President George Meany took~the floor and 
made an impressive plea for federal aid to 
education. He said, in part: 

This report reiterates the policy of the AFL in 
regard to educating the children of this great na- 
tion. Powerful industrial forces are opposed to fed 
eral aid to education 
believe that the children of this nation are a price- 
less possession; they represent the future of this 
nation. And the one organization above all others 
that has always supported them is the AFL. 

... we cannot get adequate [educational | facilities 
unless there is federal aid for education. The com- 
munities are either unwilling or unable to raise the 
taxes necessary to give adequate classroom and 
teaching facilities for these children. . . . You 
hear this in every state and in every community 
in the nation; and you will hear those who charac- 
terize federal aid for education as socialistic—the 
same people who will go to commencement exer- 
cises at the local high school representing local 
business or a Chamber of Commerce and tell the 
children that they are the priceless possession of 
the nation. Well, if they are our priceless possession, 
then we should support them and it is the duty of 
the nation as a whole... . 

Yes, we are for federal aid for education; we 
are for any kind of aid .. . that will insure adequate 
education of . . . the nation’s children. 


Irvin R. 
KUENZLI 


Income from off-shore oil for aid to education 

On the question of obtaining revenue for 
federal aid to education from submerged oil, 
the convention adopted unanimously the fol- 
lowing statement. 

“The Executive Council calls attention to in- 
creasing support in Congress for the use of 
under-sea oil revenues for defense and educa- 
tion. The legislative and public relations forces 
of the AFL are to be commended for excellent 
progress made in this direction. Frank Ed- 
wards’ radio program was very effective in 
alerting the people of the nation to the great 
opportunity to secure federal support for edu- 
cation through under-sea oil revenues. Whether 
or not funds become available from this source, 
the AFL takes the position that federal sup- 
port for public education is essential to the 
maintenance of an adequate system of educa- 
tion for the nation’s children.” 


Federal aid and national defense 

In a significant statement pointing out that 
federal aid to education is essential to national 
defense, the convention declared: 


A report by General Hershey, Director of Selec 
tive Service, in June 1952, on the rejections for 
military service for the Korean War, showed clearly 
that federal aid is essential to national security as 
well as to the national welfare. In ten states with 
low educational standards, the rejections were more 
than 30%. In ten states with high educational 
standards the rejections were less than 7%. The 
report showed conclusively that states with sub 
standard educational systems cannot do their part 
in defending the nation. Rejections in these states 





must be made up by states with high educational 
standards. The “existence of low standards of edu- 
cation in any state should be a matter of serious 
concern for all states. 


The rights of teachers 
In adopting a section of the education com- 


mittee’s report on the rights of teachers, the 
convention deplored the pressure placed on 
teachers by administrators in many school 
systems to “persuade” them to join non-union 
teachers’ organizations and not to join teach- 
ers’ unions. 

The convention declared: (1) that teachers 
should have adequate salaries, security in old 
age, democratic working conditions, and free- 
dom from control of their private lives outside 
of school; (2) that teachers who desire to do so 
should have the right to supplement their inade- 
quate pensions with Social Security; and (3) 
that the excessive number of supervisory ofh- 
cials should be reduced and the differential in 
salaries of administrators and teachers should 
be lessened. 


BIE Days and Labor-Education Days 
Acting on a resolution introduced by the 


AFT and a statement by the AFL Executive 
Council on the subject of “special days” in the 
schools, the convention condemned the use of 
the schools to promote the special interests of 
any private group. The report adopted by the 
convention pointed out that essay contests, La- 
bor Day programs, lectures in the schools, 
educational institutes, the supplying of litera- 
ture for the schools, special days, etc., are 
legitimate educational programs, provided that 
they are controlled, supervised, and carried out 
by the duly constituted school authorities. 

While condemning the use of the schools to 
promote the special interests of private groups, 
the convention pointed out that the labor move- 
ment, as a community group, has a right and a 
responsibility to influence the curriculum con- 
structively and to seek a fair and impartial 
presentation, in the schools, of the history, prin- 
ciples, and objectives of the labor movement, 
but that neither the labor movement nor any 
other private group should ever attempt to 
control the public schools or any part of the 
school program. 


Defense of UNESCO 
The convention went on record in defense of 


UNESCO as a constructive force in internation- 
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al educational affairs despite certain weaknesses 
which may exist in its program. Concurrence 
was voted in the following statement made by 
the AFL Executive Council in its report: 

Apart from any just criticism, there have been 
ill-informed, as well as malicious, attacks on per- 
sonnel and on materials involved in these pro- 
grams. We believe that while a careful and critical 
evaluation of both personnel and material is essen- 
tial to the purpose and life of the program, the 
method used in making such an evaluation should 
in itself be sound. 

Education is the key to the human mind. It must 
not fall into the hands of those who would use 
the much needed educational aids to subvert loyal- 
ties and distort facts. Personnel connected with 
UNESCO projects must be selected with utmost 
care. 

Attention was called to the fact that the AFL 
was one of the first groups in the United States 
to advocate some kind of international educa- 
tional organization, and that UNESCO, al- 
though not a perfect organization, is the only 
existing one which carries out, at least in part, 
the AFL’s recommendation of an international 
educational program to include adult educa- 
tion and workers’ education. 


Communism in the schools 
The convention approved a recommendation 


of the AFL Executive Council that “qualijca- 
tions for teachers should include a prohibition 
against the employment of Communists as 
teachers.” The report of the Executive Coun- 
cil, approved unanimously by the convention, 
stated further: “A Communist is subject to 
party control; a good teacher must be free.” 

While adopting this clear and forthright 
statement on Communists as teachers, the con- 
vention also adopted a statement that “great 
care must be exercised that, in our eagerness to 
suppress disloyalty, we do not inflict totalitarian 
controls upon the masses of our citizens. We 
must make certain, too, that the basic sources 
of our democracy are not obstructed. We be- 
lieve, for instance, that the serious crisis which 
has weakened our public school system for 
more than a full decade is a more serious threat 
to our democratic government than is Commu- 
nism in the schools. A sound system of free 
education is indispensable to our democratic 
government, and a weakened school system 
constitutes a weakened foundation for the struc- 
ture of our free country.” 

(For further reports on the AFL convention, 
see pages 2 and 17.) 





Junior High Schools | 
vs. the Traditional (8-4) 


High School Organization 


From Circular No. 373, Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Prepared by Water H. Gaumitz, Specialist for Small and Rural High Schools, and J. Dan Hutt, 


Chief, Secondary Schools Section: Instruction, Organization, and Services Branch. 


URING the last 30 years the reorganiza- 

tion of the public secondary schools of 
the United States to include some form of 
junior high school has made tremendous prog- 
ress, and the trend has been accelerated since 
1946. In 1952 it was found that of the total 
23,746 public secondary day schools in con- 
tinental United States only 42.8 percent re- 
tained the traditional (8-4) form of organiza- 
tion. Of the remaining (reorganized) high 
schools, now totaling 57.2 percent, 13.6 were 
junior high schools, 7.4 were senior high 
schools, and 36.2 were junior-senior high 
schools. 

In terms of enrollments this reorganization 
has gone even further: Only 25.2 percent of 
the pupils in 1952 attended regularly (8-4) 
organized high schools; 19.8 percent were 
enrolled in junior high schools, 19.9 percent 
in senior high schools and 35.1 percent in 
junior-senior or undivided high schools. 

It is significant to note that this reorganiza- 
tion of the public secondary day schools has 
been especially popular in the cities of 10.000 
or more population. Of all the 10,168 reg- 
ularly organized high schools in 1952. only 
614, or 6.1 percent, are found in these larger 
cities; 8,463 of these schools, or 83.2 percent. 
are located in the rural areas (under 2,500 
Because we have had a number of requests for 
opinions concerning the relative merits of the 
various types of secondary school organiza- 
tion, we are publishing this part of Circular 
Vo. 373. In addition to the part presented here. 
the Circular includes three tables and a selected 
list of references. Copies of the Circular can 
be obtained from the Office of Education. 
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population) ; since city high schools usually 
have large enrollments and those in rural com- 
munities small, the proportion of children at- 
tending are 33.3 percent and 48.4 percent, re- 
spectively. 

Looking at the distribution of these types of 
public high schools by size of localities some- 
what differently, it may be noted that of the 
3,689 public high schools in the larger cities 
in 1952, 42.0 percent were junior high schools, 
26.8 percent were senior high schools, 15.0 
percent were regular high schools, and 16.2 
percent were of the junior-senior type: the 
pupils enrolled in the public high schools of 
these large cities were, respectively, 32.6, 33.9, 
17.1, and 16.4 percent. The high schools in 
rural localities show a very different distribu- 
tion from those in the large cities; those reg- 
ularly organized (8-4 plan) constitute 53.0 
percent of the entire number and enroll 37.2 
percent of all of the pupils; those organized as 
junior-senior high schools constitute 39.8 per- 
cent of all high schools and enroll 54.3 percent 
of all the pupils in the rural secondary schools. 
It appears that even in the country the reor- 
ganized high schools are now serving well over 
> out of every 5 pupils. 

Despite this rapid change in high school or- 
ganization, or perhaps because of it, there is 
at the present time a lively interest in the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the reorganized 
high schools as compared with those of regular 
high schools, which for so many years were 
dominant in the public high school system of 
the United States. Some of the pro and con ar- 
guments urged by leading educators for each 
of these major types of high school organiza- 
tions are listed here in summary form. They 





should not be interpreted, however, as reflect- 
ing the official opinion of the Office of Educa- 
tion. The statistical data presented are from 
the periodic survey of public secondary educa- 
tion, 1951-52, now being prepared for publica- 
tion by this Office. 


It should be stated at the outset that each 
of the advantages claimed has been found in 
both forms of organization. Neither, therefore, 
can claim a monopoly of any given advantage 
listed. A comprehensive discussion of the data 
available relating to each claim would result 
in a very extensive treatise. It is proposed to 
set forth here only those advantages for each 
of the two major types of high school organi- 
zations which seem to stand out in the profes- 
sional literature. 


Since the burden of proof has more often 
been upon those who would reorganize the high 
school, its advocates have been more prolific in 
advancing supporting arguments than the de- 
fenders of the traditional form of school or- 
ganization. This may account for the longer 
list of advantages here presented for the reor- 
ganzed schools. On the other hand, it is sig- 
nificant that the 7th and 8th grades are in- 
creasingly becoming a part of the secondary 
school system, and that unless the trend changes 
suddenly, the traditional (8-4) plan is on the 
way out. 


Some advantages of the traditional (8-4) high 
school organization in the instruction of 
early adolescents 

1. Too often the junior high schools ape the 
senicr high schools in emphasizing subject- 
matter instruction, arbritrary pupil appraisal 
practices, harsh promotion and feilure pro- 
cedures, etc. Efforts to serve all youth and to 
grade them in relation to the capacities of 
each have made greater progress in the elemen- 
tary schools. Longer retention of grades 7 and 
8 in the elementary school organizations tends 
to extend these progressive practices upward. 


2. Secondary school programs rigidly di- 
vided into junior and senior segments too often 
create two gaps instead of bridging the one 
originally existing in the traditionally organized 
school system. Greater integration between 
elementary and secondary education is very 
desirable, but neither type of high school or- 
ganization will automatically achieve this ob- 
jective. 
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WE SHARE 


Re 


The 1954 American Junior Red 
Cross Enrollment Poster was 
painted by the well-known artist, 
Amos Sewell, and emphasizes the 
theme of the year, “We Care— 
We Share.” 


3. Many junior high schools are formed by 
school administrators to solve school building 
problems rather than to improve instruction. 
Moreover, modern facilities — auditorium, 
gymnasium, library—are too often provided 
in the new junior high school buildings by 
exhausting the available funds, thus leaving the 
older buildings without the modern facilities 
needed for improving the instruction of the 
pupils remaining in the elementary school. 


4. It is probably true that the reorganization 
of the high schools makes possible greater 
flexibility of building-space management. How- 
ever, it has been found that through better 
planning of the schools organized on the 8-4 
plan much of the desired flexibility can also 
be achieved. The educational advantages 
sought do not primarily stem from new build- 
ings or organizational forms, but from better 
teaching and better relationships between 
pupils and teachers. This is true for both the 
traditionally organized and the reorganized 


high schools. 


5. The junior high school organization tends 
to encourage educators to deceive themselves 
into thinking that they have improved the 
teaching and learning situation of early adoles- 
cents by the simple process of setting up a new 
school organization. The traditional organiza- 
tion keeps the focus of educational activities on 
the fundamental objective of the school; i.e., 
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the normal and continuous growth and develop- 
ment of pupils under a principal and teacher 
who know them intimately. 

6. The traditional school organization pro- 
vides an environment in which children mature 
naturally. Social activities and all other para- 
phernalia and machinery emphasized in the 
junior high schools contribute to the “hot 
house” situation already present in the modern 
environment because of movies, television, 
radios, and periodicals which encourage chil- 
dren to ape adults and pretend to be more 
mature than they really are. 


7. The traditional school organization affords 
a more natural guidance situation for pupils 
of grades 7 and 8, because in them all teachers 
serve as guidance officers, and all instruction 
becomes a guidance activity. This results from 
the fact that there is little departmentalization, 
and each teacher works with a limited number 
of pupils long enough to become well ac- 
quainted with them. The junior high schools 
quite commonly set up complex and expensive 
guidance structure, designed to create nothing 
except a situation which exists naturally in the 
family-like setting of the traditionally organized 
school and classroom. 


Some outstanding advantages of organizing 
junior high schools for the development of 
early adolescents 


1. There are many problems of early adoles- 
cents with which neither the elementary school 
nor the senior high school can cope adequately. 
It is important that boys and girls of this age 
span (approximately 12, 13, and 14) be 
grouped together in learning situations because, 
on the one hand, they feel superior to and more 
mature than the “children” in the first 6 
grades; on the other hand, they feel left out 
in the planning and activities of the youth 15 
to 18 years of age, who dominate student activi- 
ties in the traditional high schools. Young 
adolescents like to feel that they are in “high 
school” even though it carries the prefix 
“junior.” This feeling of status (belonging) 
helps to keep them in school and to motivate 
their interest during this explosive period of 
their lives. 

2. Junior high schools emphasize student 
activities; children of this age group desire 


and need to participate in more such activities 
—self-government, school management, com- 
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munity projects, clubs, discussion groups. They 
want to exercise more responsibility than is 
commonly given them in the elementary 
schools, but less than is demanded in the senior 
high schools. They need learning experiences 
to help them mature gradually and under favor- 
able conditions, both with regard to fellow 
pupils of their own age and to their teachers. 


3. The shift from one-teacher-all-day to full 
departmentalization on a subject-matter basis 
should not be as abrupt as it usually is from 
the grades to the regular high school. A good 
junior high school departmentalizes in part; 
i.e., part of the day the pupils go to teachers 
specializing in subject-matter, and part of the 
day they work together in home rooms or on 
core projects in which teachers of two or more 
subjects cooperate in coordinated projects. 
Eventually every student needs to assume full 
responsibility for his education but not too 
early in life. The junior high school lends itself 
well to this gradual shift from the elementary 
one-grade, one-classroom process to full de- 
partmentalized subject-matter teaching with its 
wider choice of electives and greater self- 


direction. 


1. As a rule junior high schools in much 
greater numbers than elementary schools pro- 
vide guidance officers specially trained to help 
the maturing pupils study and understand them- 
selves, their school, and their associates. They 
give more attention to helping youth develop 
better self-understanding, and to appreciate 
what public secondary education is all about, 
how the school is organized, and what its func- 
tions are in their own lives and the community 
it serves. The junior high school puts more 
emphasis on permanent records and reports, on 
use of objective tests and measurements in 
instruction, and on contacts between the school 
and the social and industrial life of the com- 
munity. 


5. As a new and unique part of the school 
system, the junior high school is in a strong 
position to provide for individual differences 
which become accentuated during adolescence 
and to deal with problems of pubescence and 
maladjustment which appear in greater num- 
bers. These need to be recognized and planned 
for in the school’s program and schedule, but 
are more often overlooked by the traditional 


high school. 





6. Teachers like to teach in the junior high 
schools better than in the elementary schools. 
The salary and equipment are likely to be 
better, resulting in greater selection and longer 
retention of junior high school teachers. More- 
over, more specialization on the educational 


problems of maturing adolescents and more 
education in the subject-matter fields put junior 
high schools teachers in a better position to 
produce superior teaching than those in the 
7th and 8th grades of the elementary schools. 

7. Another important advantage of the 
junior high school is that it lends itself better 
than the 8-4 plan to gearing school-building 
programs to the needs of children of various 
age levels. Young children cannot be expected 
to go long distances to and from school. There- 
fore, neighborhood junior high schools within 
suitable distances are needed; older children 
can go longer distances to centralized senior 
high schools. Through such a plan both types 
can better provide the increasing variety of 
educational services needed by growing youth 
than is usually available in grades 7 and 8 of 
the local grade school. 

8. The junior high school makes possible 
greater flexibility in building-space manage- 
ment. If the grade schools are crowded, the 6th 
grade or part of it can be sent from two or 
more elementary schools to the junior high 
schools; if the central high school is crowded, 
the 10th grade can be sent temporarily to two 
or more junior high schools. Or the 7th or 9th 
grade children of the junior high schools can 
be shifted temporarily to the elementary 
schools and the senior high schools. The result- 
ing grade arrangements may not be ideal, but 
with rapid shifts among the various age groups 
needing school-room space (due to high 
mobility of population and rapid economic 
changes) some elasticity in control of school- 
building space is needed. 

9. Recent years have witnessed an insistent 
demand for far-reaching changes in the pro- 
gram and services of the secondary schools. 
One source of this demand stems from the rapid 
increase in the number and type of youth who 
desire entrance to these schools. In the face 
of the growing pressure for more and better 
education for youth of high school age, there 
has been much resistance to rising costs of 
education. Reorganization of high schools along 
junior high school lines has become the most 
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America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 
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acceptable way of bringing about desired 
changes and of doing this within reasonable 
costs for more buildings and more suitable 
programs. 


UNICEF Christmas Cards 
and Note Cards Available 


HIS year there are two kinds of UNICEF greeting 

cards and note cards available. One is an assortment, 
in dramatic colors, illustrating “Children at Play” in 
various countries: the Middle East, Greece, Pakistan, 
Peru, and the Philippines. A brilliant team of British 
artists, Jan Lewitt and George Him, contributed their 
work to this project in order to help the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund in its child 
care and feeding programs, which are carried on in 
some 70 countries, largely in Africa, Asia, the Eastern 
Mediterranean area, and Latin America. 

A box of 10 cards (2 each of 5 designs) with 
“Season’s Greetings” in the five official languages of 
the UN, costs $1. Personal note cards which can be 
used throughout the year, since they do not have 
the “Season’s Greetings” imprint, are available at the 
same price. 

The world-renowned artist, Henri Matisse, contrib- 
uted the design for the other greeting card and note 
card. He has symbolized the UN with a flaming torch 
in yellow and deep blue, the yellow for the fire which 
purifies and illumines, the blue for the core which 
stands for steadfastness, sincerity, and ultimate peace. 
These cards, too, are available either as greeting cards 
for the Christmas season or as note cards without 
greetings, for use at any time. The price is $1 for a 
box of 10. 

UNICEF helps countries to help themselves, since 
the countries receiving aid must invest an equal amount 
with locally available materials and services. UNICEF 
is supported by voluntary contributions, both govern- 
mental and private. 

An order for one box of cards will help UNICEF 
to provide milk for 5 hungry children for a week, or 
vaccine to protect 12 youngsters against tuberculosis, 
penicillin to treat 4 children for yaws, or DDT to guard 
6 persons from malaria for one year. 

Address orders to: UNICEF Greeting Card Fund, 
United Nations, New York. Checks or money orders 
should accompany orders. 








Turning Communist Terrorists 
into Useful Citizens 


By Hucu TEMPLE 


OT ONLY with bullet and bomb in the 

Malayan jungle is the war against the 
Communist terrorist being fought and won. 
For, as General Sir Gerald Templer, the High 
Commissioner, has said, the fighting war is 
only 25% of the problem in Malaya. The other 
75% of the battle against international com- 
munism lies in winning the hearts and minds 
of the various communities and proving: to 
them that we have a better way of life to offer 
than the Communists. 

And no better example of the success of this 
policy is to be found than in the Federation of 
Malaya Government’s Taiping Rehabilitation 
Camp. Here, on a former race-course under the 
jungle clad mountains walling the town, no less 
than a thousand Chinese men have re-learned 
the democratic way of life and have been un- 
conditionally released after a period of six to 
12 months, to take their place among the Fed- 
eration’s law-abiding citizens. 

The visitor to the Taiping Rehabilitation 
Camp today, soon after its third anniversary, 
finds its 400 inmates cheerfully at work. 

At desks on the tiers of the grandstand, 
classes of men are learning to read and write 
their own language as well as Malay and Eng- 
lish, arithmetic, bookkeeping, and geography. 


Others are looking after the pigs in the former 
stables, in the paddock nearby, or at work in 
the poultry runs or vegetable gardens. In the 
workshops many are being trained as motor- 
mechanics, tinsmiths, carpenters, bicycle re- 
pairers, tailors, and barbers. For recreation 
they play basketball, badminton, volleyball and 
Association football. 


The open gate 

It is easy for the visitor to get into this tem- 
porary school for former Communist sympa- 
thizers and supporters—through the invitingly 
open gate in the single girdle of barbed-wire, 
strung mainly for protection against maraud- 
ing terrorists who might possibly come from 
the dense hills behind the camp. It is almost as 
easy for the inmates to break out. That not one 
ever has done it seems proof of the sincerity 
of those contented faces the visitor sees in 
Taiping and of the high morale the camp of- 
ficials talk about; it also explains the re- 
markable fact that some 300 “old boys” 
traveled thousands of miles at their own ex- 
pense to attend the camp’s third anniversary 
celebrations. 

The students at this experimental base for 
re-directing a man’s sympathies are selected, 
from the detention centers, by police, Camp 


A game of basket- 
ball in progress in 
the grounds of the 
Taiping Rehabilita- 
tion Camp, Malaya. 
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Men in the Taiping Rehabilitation Camp in Malaya prepare vegetables from the camp’s market 
png P ya prepa & P 
garden. The camp aims to turn former Communist terrorists into useful citizens. 


representatives, and delegates of the Malayan 
Chinese Association. Men of 18 to 40—the 
average age is about 24—who are suspected 
of having helped the Communist terrorists, ar- 
rive at Taiping’s spacious encampment with its 
airy, wooden dormitories, dining halls, can- 
teens, barbers’ shops, movie, and hospital. 
They are often badly demoralized from the 
close confinement and aimless existence of the 
detention centers where the detainees number 
3,703. 

After a chat with the Camp authorities, a 
gift of civilian jersey shorts and tennis shoes, 
and a few hours among the more seasoned stu- 
dents, the new arrival lcses his sullenness and 
recalcitrance. In a short time he is at work on 
the Camp curriculum which takes up his edu- 
cation where it had ended—the majority have 
had meager schooling; introduces him to vo- 
cational training; keeps him fit, through physi- 
cal exercises and games; broadens his outlook 
with films and plays; and, most important of 
all, continuously. holds before him the disci- 
plining example of leadership and cheerful 
obedience. _ 


Parole 
The liberty allowed around the Camp is 


shown by the wide system of parole for per- 
mitting promising detainees to be apprenticed 
to trades in the town of Taiping. The visitor 
can watch them daily strolling off through the 
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open gate to their work. Parents, families, and 
friends are helped to make frequent visits— 
meetings take place in a room outside the 
Camp. 

Taiping makes no attempt at political in- 
doctrination, although the normal daily life of 
the Camp shows the advantages and benefits 
of the democratic way of life. Students who 
wish to do so may follow their own religion. 

Within a matter of weeks the normal student 
at Taiping is ready for his second interview 
with the Camp authorities who assess his prog- 
ress, and, if it is considered sufficient, discuss 
with him his occupation after release. The 
average graduation from the Camp is five and 
a half months—some students have left on 
trust after two months. 

The authorities enlist the aid of local 
branches of the Malayan Chinese Association 

whose goodwill and more tangible cooper- 
ation have been invaluable throughout the ex- 
periment—to obtain work for a resettled stu- 
dent and keep an eye on his welfare. There 
have been few failures or throw-backs and most 


“old boys” are not only prospering in useful 


employment but are sturdy and convincing up- 
holders of the Government and the free world. 


* 7 


Taiping is an illustration of how communism 
can be treated with other than punitive or 
military means. 
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French and German Teachers 


Exchange Textbooks 


By Lewis M. Latane, Local 340, Baltimore, Maryland. 


N MAY 1951, the Fédération de Education 

Nationale (French Teachers’ Union) and 
the Gewerkschaft Erziehung und Wissenschaft 
(Teachers’ Union in the German Federal Re- 
public) entered into an agreement for a joint 
study of public school textbooks to determine 
to what extent such textbooks serve mutual 
Franco-German understanding and the develop- 
ment of an international spirit. The work of 
the commissions set up by the two organiza- 
tions as a result of this agreement has passed 
the experimental stage. The German commis- 
sion has made detailed studies of 43 textbooks, 
the French of 35. Two joint meetings of the 
commissions have been held. Publishers and 
authors have manifested interest in the work 
of the commissions and a technique of oper- 
ation has been established that should be highly 
influential, on the ore hand, in eliminating the 
chauvinistic texts, and, on the other hand, in en- 
couraging a fair and accurate portrayal of 
various foreign cultures. The two organizations 


Ur. Latane has long been a member of AFT’s 
standing committee on international relations. 
He was one of six Americans chosen to attend 
the UNESCO Seminar in Sévres, France, dur- 
ing the summer of 1947. He also spent the 
1952-53 school year in France, where he be- 
came especially interested in the Franco-Ger- 
man textbook exchange project which he de- 
scribes in this article. At present he is working 
on a similar project that is being carried on 
by the French Teachers Union and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers. 


are establishing this exchange on a permanent 
basis and hope that it will furnish a model for 
many similar bi-lateral agreements. 

The French commission, in their report on 
the German textbooks examined, recognize 
that the works published since the war show 
a spirit of international comprehension emi- 
nently favorable to the rapprochement of the 


Many teachers in 
France and Ger- 
many realize that 
Franco-German re- 
lations a few years 
from now will be 
greatly influenced 
by the textbooks 
used by French chil- 
dren such as those 
shown here on the 
opening day of the 
school year. The 
teachers are trying, 
therefore, to elimi- 
nate chauvinistic 
textbooks and to en- 
courage a fair and 
accurate portrayal 
of various foreign 
cultures. 
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Teachers participating in the exchange and examination of French and German textbooks hope 
that German children such as these will be favorably influenced by the newer German textbooks, 
which are inspired with the spirit of understanding among peoples and tend to the reconciliation 
of the two countries. The children shown here are starting their school careers with obvious joy 
as each one clutches a traditional “Schultute,” a cone-like container filled with goodies and presented 


by his parents, to celebrate the important occasion. 


two countries. The books reviewed indicate 
that complete pedagogical freedom is left to 
German authors and that the use of progressive 
methods is widespread. The greatest number 
of defects result from the difficulty of keeping 
books abreast of current changes. Technical 
realizations and industrial progress do not re- 
ceive adequate treatment in German textbooks 
dealing with France. Social history, the labor 
movement, and many important currents of 
French thought and intellectual life are neg- 
lected. Relations between France and _ her 
former colonies, united now to the mother 
country within the French Union, play a more 
important part in the material and spiritual 
life of every Frenchman than German text- 
books would indicate. 

The German commission thought that the 
French textbooks dealing with Germany tended 
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to overemphasize a certain sentimentality in 
traditional German culture. Greater attention 
should be paid to modern German literature. 
The commission commented on the inadequate 
treatment of general history in the French 
course of study. There should be a presenta- 
tion, even if only in outline form, of the vari- 
ous great world civilizations. In science text- 
books there should be a better presentation of 
the history of science as a record of human 
achievement, so that the study of the sciences 
may serve international understanding by in- 
culcating in youth a respect for true scientific 
objectivity in judging the contributions made 
by the various peoples of the world. 

All of the above comments are documented 
by citations from the textbooks reviewed and 
by references to authorities in the various 
fields involved. 
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The textbooks examined included literature, 
foreign language, history, geography, mathe- 
matics, and physics. The two commissions felt 
that in addition to history and geography text- 
books, modern languages and works designed 
to present to youth the civilization of a foreign 
country were of particular importance. Steps 
have already been taken toward an exchange 
of documentation on this subject. The French 
commission has _ furnished _ bibliographies, 
photographic reproductions, and works of in- 
terest in the various subjects, to be placed in 
the Institute for the Improvement of Textbooks 
at Brunswick, Germany. This material, as well 
as the reports exchanged by the two commis- 
sions, is at the disposal of publishing firms. 
In all cases, the reports are sent to the authors 
and editors concerned. 

In September 1952, the French commission 
met with the German commission for four days 
at Brunswick. In February 1953, a similar joint 
meeting took place in Paris. At these joint 
meetings the points made in reports on text- 
books examined were discussed in detail. The 
members of the two committees visited schools, 
first in Brunswick, later in Paris, observed 
classes in which the textbooks were used, and 
discussed with teachers and administrators the 
practical problems involved. 

The spirit in which the textbooks are studied 
goes far beyond the detection of minor errors 
of fact or language, although such details are 
noted and are of value. German publishers have 
requested the privilege of submitting manu- 
scripts to the joint commission prior to pub- 
lication, recognizing the value of a critical 
study made by classroom teachers. The reports 
reflect practices based on modern pedagogical 
principles. Their influence will undoubt+dly 
serve to improve textbooks from the viewpoint 
of pupil interest, to increase the knowledge of 
current social conditions, and to establish a 
basis of international understanding. 

Not least among the merits of the study 
being undertaken by these two organizations 
is the fact that it is being done by organiza- 
tions of classroom teachers—that is, teachers’ 
unions. A committee of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, under the leadership of AFT 
Vice-President Arthur Elder, has entered into 
a similar agreement with the Fédération de 
PEducation Nationale. The two committees 
have exchanged textbooks, and studies of the 
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reports are well under way. In addition to 
the direct values in the matter of textbook im- 
provement, the work of the two committees 
will surely be another link in the chain of 
friendly relations between the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers and the Fédération de 
Education Nationale. 


PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


(Continued from page 2) 


high purchasing power, without which this economy 
would collapse in a matter of days. 

“We think of human values, of housing, of health 
and education, and as we face the future we take 
a look back and we realize that we never got 
anything without fighting for it... . 

“We will face all these problems as an adult 
organization, as an organization that has great 
responsibilities, an organization that has a perma- 
nent place in the economic structure of this great 
country. And as we turn our eyes to the future, 
we will think primarily of the fact that we are 
sure deep down in our hearts that the things that 
are good, if they are good for America, are good 
for the American Federation of Labor.” 


Convention delegates heard these words of 


praise from Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles: 


I am happy to be with you today and to talk 
with you about our effort to win peace and security 
for the United States. The contribution of your 
organization is vital to that effort and I am very 
much aware of what you have done. Had it not 
been done, we would now have less chance for 
peace and for the preservation of values even more 
precious than peace. You and your leaders have 
been in the struggle where it has been most in- 
tense. You have gained an experience and a wisdom 
which indispensably supplements that of govern- 
ment. . « « 

You have done more than any other single body 
to explode the Communist myth. .. . 

Among the outstanding speeches at the con- 
vention were those by Senator Stuart Syming- 
ton, of Missouri, and Senator Wayne Morse, 
of Oregon. Senator Symington criticized se- 
verely the action of Congress in cutting the Air 
Force funds by five billion dollars. He urged 
that the American people be told the facts about 
our defense needs. 

For part of Senator Morse’s statement on the 
need for rewriting the Taft-Hartley Law, as 
well as for a summary of other important con- 
vention action, see page 17. 

For convention action on education and 
teacher welfare, see page 4. 





THE CURRICULUM CORNER 


By JEANNETTE VEATCH, Local 2, New York, N.Y. 
School of Education, New York University 


OME of us have felt that the readers of the 

AMERICAN TEACHER might be interested 
in a monthly column which dealt solely with 
matters of curriculum. While we want to assure 
everyone that those of us participating in 
this venture have strong ideas about politics, 
labor legislation, teachers’ salaries, and the 
like, nevertheless we do not feel that discussion 
of such topics belongs on this page. 

So it seems to us that in this, our bow to 
members of the AFT, we should stake out 
rather carefully the ground we have chosen to 
explore. This ground is to be found in the 
first half of the AFT motto: “Democracy IN 
Education.” Of course, the emphasis is ours, 
but that is part of our concept of the job. We 
are mainly concerned with tat which makes 
a school room, at any age level, democratic in 
its relationships between teachers and pupils. 
We intend to cite research, old and new, as 
it fits into our discussion of practices relating 
to this area. And, of course, we will draw upon 
our own experiences and study when they have 
pertinence. 

Teachers all have varying ideas about curric- 
ulum, while agreeing broadly that democratic 
practices are essential. It is these differences 
of opinion concerning the HOW of those 
democratic practices which get such fine dis- 
cussions going. 

It seems to us, as we work with teachers at 
the in-service level, that many of their assets 
are being ignored by those most responsible 
for curricu‘um improvement. One of the most 
common of these assets is the fact that most 
teachers honestly WANT to enjoy their work. 
Most teachers are eager to find ways of working 
with children that give them, the teachers, more 
satisfaction on the job. Unless curriculum di- 
rectors recognize and use this fact as a basis 
for action, they are going to be thwarted in 
their efforts. For example, it is well known that 
teachers who are forced to attend curriculum 
meetings after school are not inclined to view 
the ideas expressed there as favorably as they 
are when the teachers are released from their 
regular duties to attend the meetings or when 
the meetings are held on a voluntary attendance 
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basis. But it seems to take great courage for 
curriculum directors to accept that fact as a 
working basis for curriculum change. 

The reader may wail, “But teachers SHOULD 
be professional enough to come to ANY meet- 
ing.” Maybe so, but that begs the point. 
Teachers have little chance to develop a feeling 
of “should” if they are not trusted to do so by 
their administrators. He who lets his teachers 
do some deciding about whether or not they 
want to come to a meeting, or what they will 
discuss when they do come, taps the well spring 
of a basic teacher drive, namely, love of work. 

We would have to admit that this basic drive 
is all too often hidden. Yet it does raise itself, 
sometimes quietly, sometimes thrillingly, in the 
most unexpected ways. The classroom in which 
all of the kinks have been worked out by about 
the fifth week of the term, and teacher and 
children are a solid, happy, working and play- 
ing unit, provides an example of basic love 
of teaching. Teachers and children in those 
rooms are really quite fond of each other and 
the living is good. The glow that comes to a 
teacher when she suddenly discovers, via a 
love letter of sorts, that SHE is the BEST 
teacher little so-and-so EVER had is ample re- 
ward for creating a classroom situation of this 
kind. Again, when a teacher has recognized 
that the unloved children are those hardest to 
love, and has worked to break through that 
barrier of dislike to find a new land of shy 
affection, peace, and cooperation, Monday 
mornings can be awfully nice and Fridays not 
so desperately hilarious. These are some of the 
ways in which a teacher’s basic love of work 
finds expression. They are fostered by curricu- 
lum directors who understand that you can 
lead a horse to water but you cannot make him 
drink; that boring meetings after school, with 
attendance compulsory, are enemies of cur- 
riculum change. 

But those of you who are nodding your heads 
vigorously in agreement should recognize that 
teachers who balk at boring teachers’ meet- 
ings must keep quiet if they, in turn, have 
boring classrooms. But, as Kipling said, that is 
another story, and we will tell it at another time. 
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“At last the ideals and programs of the labor movement are getting belated confirmation from 
scientists who are used to dealing with facts as they are, cold and objective. There is, therefore, 
no rational excuse for human hunger, misery and exploitation.”—Excerpt from an editorial in 


“Labor Reports,” July-August 1953. 


THE 


Relations Front 





by Richard Parrish 


Chairman of the Committee on Democratic Human 
Relations 


DEBITS — 


During World War II, 2,000 Peruvian Japanese were 
shipped to the U.S. and interned in Department of 
Justice camps as dangerous enemy aliens. Later some 
were allowed to return to Peru, some were deported 
to Japan, and others were paroled to work in various 
parts of the country. Now 250-300 of these are subject 
to deportation to Japan, since Peru will not accept 
them. “These Peruvian Japanese,” stated Mr. Masuoka 
of the Japanese-American Citizens League, “are prob- 
ably the most unfortunate victims of war’s tragedy in 
the Western Hemisphere. Not only were they up- 
rooted from their homes without reason or explana- 
tion but they were shipped to a strange land to be 
imprisoned. Certainly they are refugees in every sense 
of the word and are entitled to sanctuary in this 
country.” 


The 83rd Congress did not act on legislation to give 
statehood to Hawaii and Alaska, though the House of 
Representatives approved the bill for making Hawaii 
a state. One of the major stumbling blocks to this 
legislation is the large number of Indians and Orientals 
in the territories. It is feared these may send repre- 
sentatives and senators to Congress who would consid- 
erably lessen the influence of the Southern bloc. The 
same Congress voted to limit public housing con- 
struction to 20,000 units this year and further for- 
bade housing officials to make plans for any future 
units. In effect, this provision means the exbolition of 
public housing by the federal government for the 
next three or four years. 


Attorney-General] Brownell has secured in New Orleans 
an indictment against officers and members of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Workers Union, AFL, for alleged 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The Union 
consists mainly of small farmers, who produce straw- 
berries for the northern market. After forming a union 
the members set up a cooperative marketing program 
whereby they were able to secure better prices for 
their berries. This was achieved not by an increased 
cost to the consumer but by a decrease in commis- 
sions to big chain store buyers. For this self-help, co- 
operative activity they are being brought into court. 
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CREDITS + 


A special study by the Jewish Labor Committee cov- 
ering a period of ten years showed that “significant 
and steady improvement in the attitudes and policies 
of American trade unions toward Negro members has 
taken place.” Ten years ago thirty international unions 
discriminated against Negroes by means of constitu- 
tional provisions, tacit consent or segregation in sep- 
arate auxiliaries; these represented 18.7% of the total 
number of organized workers. In 1953, the number of 
unions which discriminate in some form represent 4% 
of the total number of organized workers. 


i 
+~ 


The armed forces of the U.S. are tackling segregation 
in several phases of their program. In August the Sec- 
retary of the Navy announced that segregation among 
civilian employees at 43 naval stations from Virginia 
to Texas was to be abolished. The order requested 
base commanders “to proceed steadily and expedi- 
tiously toward the complete elimination of all barriers 
to the free use of facilities on government owned shore 
stations.” Progress reports are to be made to the 
Secretary of the Navy every 60 days. The Defense De- 
partment has set a two-year period for ending segrega- 
tion in state operated schools on military posts. There 
are 16 army and air force bases in the South where 
schools are operated by the states with federal funds. 
A two-year period from now to the fall of 1955 was 
decided upon by the Delense Department in order to 
make a survey “on the most feasible method” to end 
segregation. 
= 


Three Japanese Americans, members of Company 9, 
278th Regiment Combat Team, stationed at Camp 
Drum, New York, served as assistant instructors in 
basic military subjects at West Point during the past 
summer. The Combat Team was assigned to summer 
duty at West Point. 


a = 


Negroes as railroad engineers, firemen, conducters, and 
trainmen will soon become a reality in New York 
State, now that seniority lists of furloughed workers 
have been exhausted. Credit this to the State Com- 
mittee Against Discrimination. 





LABOR NOTES 





Summary of important action by AFL convention 


Among the most important actions 
taken by the AFL convention in St. 
Louis, September 21-25, were the 
following: 

1. Unanimous approval of the no- 
raiding pact with the CIO. 

2. Adoption of a plan for formu- 
lating machinery to end jurisdic- 
tional strife among AFL affiliates. 

3. Complete endorsement of form- 
er Secretary of Labor Martin Dur- 
kin. 

4. Renewed determination to work 
for revision of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

5. Unanimous re-election of Pres- 
ident George Meany and Secretary- 
Treasurer William F. Schnitzler, 


re-election of the incumbent mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, and 
election of twe additional Council 
members—Maurice A. Hutcheson of 
the Carpenters and Al J. Hayes of 
the Machinists. 

6. Forging of a strong legislative 
program for 1954, including a broad 
housing program, Social Security im- 
provements, federal aid to educa- 
tion, civil rights legislation, strength- 
ening of the Department of Labor, 
protection for federal government 
employes, and fair taxes. 

7. Adoption of a strong foreign 
policy program, calling for a top- 
level conference of the leaders of 


Senator Wayne Morse tells AFL convention 
what's wrong with the Taft-Hartley Act 


A major part of the address de- 
livered by Senator Wayne Morse at 
the AFL convention dealt with the 
need to amend the Taft-Hartley Law. 
“There is not a single provision of 
the emergency dispute section of 
the Taft-Hartley Law that provides 
an effective procedure for handling 
emergency disputes,” he said. 

“Next I would mention the need 
for a thorough redrafting of the in- 
junction provisions... The public is 
not aware of the fact that in second- 
ary boycott cases, injunction pro- 
cedures are mandatory rather than 
discretionary. The law now requires 
the government to seek an injunc- 
tion for even the most technical 
violation of these provisions. Such 
actions represent a waste of govern- 
ment time and money...A very 
effective propaganda job has been 
done on the American people in 
respect to the term ‘secondary boy- 
cott.’ Huge sums have been spent 
by the treasuries of anti-union em- 
ployer forces in our country to 
create the impression that any and 
all secondary boycotts are anti- 
social and should be outlawed as a 
labor abuse....It is too bad that 
more people do not place themselves 
in the position of free workers who 
are asked to help in the long run 
to lower their own standard of liv- 


ing by working on struck goods or 
by working on goods that in an 
earlier stage of production were 
produced under working conditions 
that endangered the health and 
safety or decent standard of living 
of other workers... There is a need 
to recognize within the law clear- 
cut distinctions between and among 
the operative facts of various types 
of secondary boycotts. The Taft- 
Hartley Law does not do that. It 
makes a blunderbuss shotgun ap- 
proach to the secondary boycott 
problem. 

“...Another feature of the Taft- 
Hartley Law that should be re- 
written in fairness to all concerned 
[is that part] which provides that 
economic strikers who have been 
replaced by an employer have no 
right to participate in labor board 
elections .,.. 

“Given bad times and unemploy- 
ment, cheap replacements for strik- 
ers would be readily available—and 
strikers disenfranchised by the 
thousands. Union members would 
have the alternative of agreeing to 
wage cuts and almost any condi- 
tion a predatory employer would 
care to impose or face replacement, 
loss of voting rights, and the defeat 
of his union. Under the Wagner Act 
both strikers and their replacements 
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the free world to cement unity, shun 
appeasement, and agree on a joint 
stand with regard to specific world 
problems. 

8. Chartering of a new AFL In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Associ- 
ation to replace the group ousted by 
the convention and serve as a clean, 
democratic, and aggressive collec- 
tive bargaining representative for 
the nation’s dock workers. 

9. Reaffirmation of the AFL’s de- 
termination to engage in a stepped- 
up political drive next year to 
elect a liberal Congress in the 1954 
elections. 


were eligible to vote in NLRB elec- 
tions. Now the free rider and strike 
breaker, who himself would often be 
a victim of circumstances, would be 
able to displace a striker, regard- 
less of seniority and need. 

“The precious right to strike be- 
comes a rather meaningless thing in 
many factual situations, if exercis- 
ing that right disfranchises the 
strikers in an NLRB election. On 
this issue, the Taft-Hartley Law is 
a weapon with which anti-labor em- 
ployers who do not like the fact that 
their plant is, or threatens to be, 
unionized, can break a union by 
hiring non-union employees upon 
the assurance that when hired they 
will vote non-union.” 


AFT delegates attend 
AFL convention 


AFT delegates to the AFL conven- 
tion were President Carl Megel, 
Secretary-Treasurer Irvin Kuenzli, 
Washington Representative Selma 
Borchardt, and Vice-Presidents 
Arthur Elder and Mary Wheeler. In 
accordance with the action taken by 
the AFT convention, these delegates 
presented resolutions on labor unity, 
housing, Social Security for teach- 
ers and Business-Industry-Education 
Days. (See pages 2 and 4 for addi- 
tional reports on the convention.) 
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BOOKS 
AND TEACHING AIDS 





A heart-warming picture 

of an excellent public school 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR TOMORROW. By Marion 
Nessitt. Harper & Brothers, New York, N.Y. 1953. 
164 pp. $2.50. 


There is little doubt that Maury School in Richmond, 
Virginia is a good school. There is even less doubt that 
Dr. Nesbitt, its fourth grade teacher, has given us an 
accurate and heart-warming picture of it. She is selling 
the reader on the place where she works, and at times 
rises to moving heights in pursuing her task. 

While the author does not have the power and scope 
of an Alvina Burrows or a Carolyn Pratt, nevertheless 
she has written a book which contributes to their tra- 
dition. It is written by one who loves this business of 
teaching, and this love and depth of interest are com- 
municated to the reader. There is a dedicated quality 
about the book which only barely misses being evan- 
gelical in spots. 

This reviewer can perhaps be pardoned for being 
somewhat pernickety about a weakness or two in what 
is otherwise an excellent school. Make note that I say 
the school, not the book. As one who has been enter- 
tained twice at Maury School, criticism might seem to 
come with ill grace. Yet I am sure that the ensuing 
paragraph is nothing new to a faculty notable for its 
self-examination. 

The superficiality of learning in what might be 
termed the social studies areas seemed to me apparent. 
There was little evidence in classrooms of children’s 
interests that could be expressed by construction of a 
significant nature. The Bonser approach to practical 
arts, in my opinion, would help a lot. 

The next question to be asked is embarrassing but 
necessary. Is the reader to believe that children of low 
economic level in a superior white school of a segre- 
gated system never discuss the matter of race? Nesbitt 
gives us many excellent examples of children’s philo- 
sophical probings. It is hard to believe that segregation 
did not rear its head once in a while. 

But however fundamental these two questions may 
be, I am prepared to defend the initial sentence of this 
review. Maury is, by and large, one of the better 
schools of America. 

It has a justifiable reputation because it has taken 
giant strides im the past eighteen years in the direction 
of democratic education. Children are important here 
—important not merely as a means of obtaining a pay 
check. Dr. Nesbitt has been an integral part of a 
process which she would be the first to attribute to a 
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quite remarkable woman, Etta Rose Bailey, principal 
of the school. Miss Bailey is dedicated to the cause of 
enriching the lives of the children who come to the 
school, and the community whence they come. It is a 
tribute to her administrative ability that she is barely 
mentioned in the book. 

Teachers and administrators from all over this coun- 
try can gain from this book all sorts of ideas that will 
make it possible for a school and a community to en- 
joy each other. Not the least of Maury’s achievements 
is a calm and peaceful lunch hour, and if for no other 
reason, this writer would urge all and sundry to make 
the trip to the school in order to see what can be done 
to create this kind of atmosphere when children and 
their ideas are given real respect. 

May we who have often chafed at the lack of recog- 
nition of the forward-looking work that public schools 
have done welcome this new book, which describes a 
school that is proud of belonging to a public school 
system. And may we further express our gratefulness 
for a book that is as enlightening as it is delightful to 
read. 

JEANNETTE VEATCH, Local 2, New York, N.Y. 
School of Education, New York University 


For teachers of retarded children 

NEW HOPE FOR THE RETARDED. By Morris P. 
and Miriam Pottocx. Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 1953. 192 pp., 42 illus. Cloth, 
$4.50. 


Of inestimable value to parents and teachers alike, 
this book, written by two people who have conducted 
a home school for retarded children, is filled with many 
special educational techniques and devices. It is per- 
haps the most usable, down-to-earth manual for teach- 
ing mentally retarded children that has yet appeared. 

It begins with a revaluation of the psychological and 
personal potential of these children, a revaluation 
which refutes once and for all the misconception that 
they are dangerous, that they are lazy, that they are 
incapable of religious devotion. Indicative of just how 
concrete this book is, there is a chapter which shows, 
in great detail, how and what retarded children can 
be fed, how satisfactory relationships can be estab- 
lished between a retarded child and his brothers and 
sisters, and how he can help in chores around the 
house, thereby coming to feel a sense of identification 
with the functions of family life. 

There is a chapter which contains a complete ac- 
count of the daily schedule for elementary, intermedi- 





ate, and advanced pupils, with a chart for surveying 
the progress and analyzing the difficulties of each child. 
Parents, as well as teachers, will find this chapter of 
great help, along with several chapters describing a 
series of parties and games, individual handwork and 
group projects, and entertainment selections, all within 
the mental and emotional range of the retarded child 
and all providing effective instruction. One informative 
chapter provides insight into the problems of those 
retarded children who are “silent”—unable to com- 
municate by words their fears and needs. This book 
gives an account of the means by which these children 
can be taught that most human of accomplishments— 
speech. 

Dr. Frederick J. Gillis, Assistant Superintendent, 
Boston Public Schools, in an enlightening foreword, 
points out that “the vote of the feeble-minded carries 
as much weight at the polls as that of the college 
professor. Realization of this should impress on all of 
us the need of preparing all our children to become 
law-abiding citizens.” And Eleanor Roosevelt says: 
“It is written in terms that are easily understandable 
to the layman and it should be a great help to the 
many people who have to deal with this sad situation 
in their families. I am sure this book will help many 
a child.to have a happier childhood and to become 
as developed as his capacities will allow.” 

Angelo Patri has made this comment on the book: 
“This book is a Godsend for the teachers of such 
children. Teaching the backward child is a new idea 
in education, and so the teachers have been unprepared 
for the task. The usual college courses give them a 
groundwork, the theory, but classroom practice and 
theory can be wide apart. This book tells in plain 
words what to expect, what to do, and how to do in 
teaching the retarded, the feebleminded. It will be 
welcomed by these teachers enthusiastically.” 

A practical manual for practical teachers—and one 
that they can recommend to parents seeking practical 
guidance. Practical, in short, is the word for this book. 


Nicuotas WELts, Local 1037, Lynn, Mass. 
Editor, “Special Dispatch,” newsletter of the 
Vassachusetts Special Class Teachers Association. 


BOOKS RECENTLY RECEIVED 


For the school library or 
Christmas gifts for young people 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N.Y., have recently added the following to 
their books for young people: 

No Way Back. By Hitpa Cumines Price. 192 pp. 
$2.50. A story of the Civil War in England in the 
reign of Charles I. 

The Gabriel Horn. By Feix Hott. 192 pp. $2.50. 
A picture of the Kentucky frontier in the 1800's. 

Indian Drums Beat Again. By Frances McGuire. 
123 pp. $2.50. A story of a twelve-year-old boy who goes 
to spend the summer on Mackinac Island. 

King Arthur and the Round Table. By A. M. 
HapFietp. 232 pp. $2.25. Illustrated in color. 
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The Jacksons of Tennessee. By MAnRcurERITE 
Vance. 18] pp. $2.75. A chapter in the history of 
pioneer America, charmingly told. 

The Young Traveler in France, By ALEXANDER 
Rew. 224 pp. $3.00. The first four volumes in this 
“Young Traveler” series are now ready. They include, 
in addition to the one on France, volumes on Sweden, 
Holland, and England and Wales. Twenty more books 
are in preparation for the series. Care has been taken 
to make the books informative as well as attractive. 
They are written for boys and girls between the ages 
of 11 and 16. 

Salome Goes to the Fair. By Paut Witty and 
Anne Coomer. 160 pp. $2.50. A story that will appeal 
to boys between 11 and 14 who like the out of doors. 
ABELARD PRESS, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N.Y., offers these new books for young people of 
various ages: 

Searf Dance. By Laura Kerr. 192 pp. $2.50. A 
fictionalized biography of the French composer, Cecile 
Chaminade, who sold more than five million copies of 
her famous composition, Scarf Dance, before her death 
in 1944. The story is told with sympathy, and details 
have been carefully authenticated. For the early teens, 
this book should make the study of music more at- 
tractive. 

Great Artists. By ANNETTE TURNGREN. 288 pp. $3.00. 
Stories of twenty-six master painters, told in vivid word 
pictures, form a fine introduction to art. 

The School Train. By Heven Acker. 118 pp. $2.00. 
{n authentic story of two brothers, 9 und 11 years 
old, who have an exciting experience with the school 
train in the Canadian wilds. 

The Unruly Robin. By Doratuea DANa. 64 pp. 
$2.50. How the Davis twins raise a robin is charmingly 
told for the six- to nine-year-olds. 

This Is My Heritage. By Saran Linpsay Scumupt. 
242 pp. $2.50. A modern novel with its setting in 
Colorado. 

Up the Windy Hill. By Ameen Fisuer. 125 pp. 
$2.00. This gay verse appeals to adults as well as to 
children. Everything from teddy bears to picnics seems 
to suggest a song. These are amusing verses to read 
aloud. 

Christmas All Year Round. Edited by Marjorie 
Vetter. 320 pp. $2.95. A collection of twenty-five 
stories of Christmas from the Girl Scout magazine, 
The American Girl. 

Michael McGillicudy. By Loretta Marie Tyman. 
50 pp. $2.00. An amusing story of a large family that 
solves the housing problem in an unusual way. For 
children from 5 to 8. 

GARDEN CITY BOOKS, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y., includes in its series for juveniles: 

The Real Book about Indians. By Micuart Gor- 
HAM. 19] pp. $1.25. 

The Real Book about Rivers. By Haron Cov. 
192 pp. $1.25. 

The Real Book about Camping. By Jim Roserts. 
192 pp. $1.25. 

Others in the series are about Lincoln, Daniel Boone, 
and George Washington. Still others are on such 
subjects as baseball, airplanes, and stars. 
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OUR LOCALS REPORT 


Survey provides basis for reforms 


102 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

—A survey of the opinions 
of Los Angeles teachers concerning 
school problems was requested by 
Local 1021 when the union was first 
organized in 1948. Such a survey was 
finally made last spring by Science 
Research Associates. Teachers’ opin- 
ions were obtained on the following 
subjects: work load, working condi- 
tions, curriculum materials, pay, sick 
leave and retirement benefits, friend- 
liness and cooperation of fellow em- 
ployees, relations with immediate 
superior, personal freedom, commu- 
nity relations, confidence in school 
board, opportunity for growth and 
advancement, professional satisfac- 
tion, identification with school and 
its program, and adequacy of pro- 


vision for individual pupil differ- 
ences, 

Although the Los Angeles Teach- 
ers Union is not in agreement with 
the interpretation made of some of 
the figures, the figures themselves 
are clear enough so that the mere 
presentation of them without com- 
ment will give teachers and admin- 
istrators much material for thought. 
The local’s first three bulletins of 
this school year present these figures. 

Already there have been some im- 
provements as the result of criticisms 
made by teachers through the sur- 
vey. Rest rooms are better, and some 
provision has been made for more 
school clerks, since the survey 
brought out that teachers felt there 
was a greater need for more clerks 
than for additional administrators. 


Salt Lake City local receives labor support 
for constructive educational program 


119 SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH—tThe youthful Salt 
Lake City Federation of Teachers 
issued its first Federation Newsletter 
in September 1953. The bulletin 
does an excellent job of explaining 
its purpose and bringing its readers 
up-to-the-minute reports on legisla- 
tive and labor council news. 
The bulletin reports that the local 
has already affiliated with its Central 


Labor Council and that its delegates 
have been regularly heard and teach- 
er problems discussed at the Council 
meetings. 

At the convention of the Utah 
State Federation of Labor in August, 
the two delegates from Local 1190 
presented a series of resolutions. 
Some of these were discussed con- 
siderably and were amended, but all 
eventually carried in a form which 
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Portsmouth publishes 
teachers’ handbook 
74 PORTSMOUTH, O.— The 


members of the Portsmouth 
Federation of Teachers are especial- 
ly proud of the Handbook for Teach- 
ers which the local published at the 
beginning of the present school year. 
Copies of the pamphlet have been 
distributed to all members of the 
federation and to new teachers as 
well as to the superintendent and 
the board members. 


The handbook contains informa- 
tion about the administration of the 
Portsmouth schools, their financial 
support, teacher contracts and tenure, 
sick leave, retirement regulations, 
salary schedule, group insurance for 
teachers, and many other items of 
interest to local teachers. 


would be pleasing to all the teach- 
ers of the state. 

In commenting on the fine support 
received from the Utah State Feder- 
ation of Labor, the bulletin contains 
this statement: “The support of or- 
ganized labor in Utah, representing 
42,000 members, is something we 
value greatly, and the willing assist- 
ance and understanding evidenced 
by state labor officers is surely to be 
appreciated by teachers of the state. 
Though many fail to realize it, the 
history of labor is the history of a 
continuous fight for good public 
schools.” 


Cedar Rapids dinner 
welcomes new teachers 
71 CEDAR RAPIDS, IA.—The 
new teachers in the Cedar 
Rapids schools were entertained at 
dinner by the Cedar Rapids Federa- 
tion of Teachers. This provided a 
pleasant social atmosphere in which 
to become acquainted with their col- 
leagues. Dr. Max Schoen, a professor 
at Coe College, spoke to the group. 





Minneapolis Board pioneers 
in adopting grievance procedure 


MINNE: : 
39 & 238 sinn— the nin 


neapolis Board of Education recent- 
ly established a grievance procedure 
to be followed in cases of “dis- 
agreement involving the work sit- 
uation in which an individual or a 
group believes that an injustice has 
been done because of the lack of 
policy, because of a policy which is 
unfair, or because of deviation from 
a policy or the misinterpretation of 
a policy.” 


In commenting on the newly es- 
tablished grievance procedure, 
Charles Boyer, of the Minneapolis 
Federation of Men Teachers, made 
the following statement in his 
column, “Behind School Headlines,” 
published in the Minneapolis Labor 
Review: 


“A grievance procedure for Min- 
neapolis teachers is now a reality. 
Since Minneapolis is pioneering in 
this matter, the major struggle was 
to convince administration to under- 
take something for which there was 
no precedent in school administra- 
tion, 


“We wish to commend Dr. Put- 
nam, superintendent, for making the 
break with tradition. We believe that 
he will derive much deserved satis- 
faction to be able to say that the 
grievance procedure was an out- 
standing accomplishment of his ad- 
ministration.” 


Since the Minneapolis procedure 
may be of help or interest to other 
locals, we publish here a description 
of the various steps involved, as 
printed in the Minneapolis Public 
Schools Bulletin, No. 28, April 8, 
1953: 


“Sometimes a personal or pro- 
fessional problem may develop into 
a grievance. Informal meetings and 
conferences with the immediate ad- 
ministrative head have failed to 
find a satisfactory adjustment. Con- 
ference with the personnel director 
has not brought about a satisfactory 
solution. Such problems may involve 
working conditions, placement on a 
salary schedule, or some question 
relating te policy. 


“The following procedure is es 
tablished for handling grievances of 
individuals or groups. If a group of 
employees has a grievance, it may 
elect to present its case directly to 
the superintendent of schools for his 
decision. 


STEP | 


“After a thorough exploration of 
the problem by personal conferences, 
an employee, his representative, or 
a group representative may choose to 
present the problem in writing to 
the immediate administrative head. 
A copy of the written grievance 
shall be given to all parties directly 
involved with the problem. A ‘written 
reply, with copies to all parties con- 
cerned, shall be made by the im- 
mediate administrative head within 
a period not to exceed ten school 
days. If agreement is not reached at 
this point, move to Step II. If the 
employee does not choose to take 
his problem to his immediate ad- 
ministrative head as provided in 
Step I, he may omit this step and 
initiate the procedure with Step II. 


STEP Il 

“If the employee is initiating his 
grievance at this step or if he has 
followed the procedure in Step I, he 
may arrange a conference with the 
director of personnel before deter- 
mining on further action. If he 
chooses, he may submit his grievance 
in writing to the director of per- 
sonnel. Copies of the communica- 
tion will be furnished to all parties 
who are involved. The director of 
personnel shall gather all pertinent 
information dealing with the griev- 
ance and may interview or arrange a 
conference with the persons in- 
volved. If the problem is in an 
area for which some other adminis- 
trative officer is responsible, the 
statement of the grievance and the 
information gathered by the Per- 
sonnel Office will be referred imme- 
diately to the proper administrator, 
and the employee and other parties 
concerned will be so notified. If the 
problem is in an area in which the 
director of personnel has administra- 
tive responsibility, he will submit 
a reply within ten school days. If 
an extension of time is needed, the 
employee shall be notified with an 
explanation of the reasons for delay. 
“If agreement is not reached at 

this step, move to Step III. 


STEP tll 


“If the employee has been no- 
tified that his grievance has been 
referred to an assistant superintend- 
ent, he may request a conference 
with the assistant superintendent 
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before any further action is taken. 
In case he has received a written 
decision from the director of per- 
sonnel which is unsatisfactory, he 
may request in writing that the di- 
rector of personnel present copies 
of all communications dealing with 
the grievance to the appropriate 
assistant superintendent. The assist- 
ant superintendent may wish to 
interview the parties affected, ar- 
range one or more conferences, or 
take any other action aimed at 
reaching a satisfactory agreement. 


The assistant superintendent shall 
reply in writing within a period not 
to exceed ten days unless an ex- 
tension of time is needed, in which 
case the employee is given an ex- 
planation for the delay. 

“If agreement is not reached in 
this step, move to Step IV. 


STEP IV 

“The employee requests in writ- 
ing that the director of personnel 
present copies of all communica- 
tions dealing with the grievance to 
the Board of Review.* The director 
of personnel shall inform the super- 
intendent of schools of this request; 
and the superintendent shall, in 
conjunction with the employee, ap- 
point a Board of Review. Additional 
information bearing on the case may 
be presented by parties concerned 
to the director of personnel, for 
submission to the Board of Review. 


“The Board of Review shall review 
all information available relative to 
the case and make a recommenda- 
tion to the superintendent of schools 
within a period not to exceed fifteen 
days after the request has been sub- 
mitted to this Board. 


“The superintendent of schools 
shall review the case and make a 
decision within a reasonable length 
of time after the recommendation 
has been received from the Board of 
Review.” 


*The Board of Review consists of three 
members: one appointed by the employee 
or by the group involved, one appointed by 
the superintendent of schools, and the third 
appointed by joint agreement of the super- 


intendent of schools and the employee or 
his representative. This third member serves 
as chairman of the Review Board. Members 
of the Board of Review who are employees 
of the school system are permitted to meet 
on school time without loss of pay, and are 
provided with secretarial help if requested. 
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New teachers and building representatives 


welcomed at dinner party in 


? 5 TOLEDO, O.—The Toledo 
Public Schools opened on 
September 8, and on September 17 
the Toledo Federation of Teachers 
entertained the new teachers and 
the T.F.T. building representatives 
at a dinner in the Woman’s Club. 


Long planning during the summer 
vacation, and energetic committee 
work made possible this prompt as- 
sembling of some 125 new teachers. 
As these new teachers had been 
hired, their assignments had been 
noted, their residences marked, and 
their invitations had been sent be- 
fore school opened. The building 
representatives followed through with 
contact and transportation; so good 
staff work was carried out with good 
field work. 

The school superintendents and 
representatives from the Board of 
Education, the PTA, and the AFL 
welcomed the new teachers, and the 
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oledo 
main address was delivered by AFT 
Secretary-Treasurer Irvin R. Kuenzli. 

No better AFT indoctrination 
could have been given to new teach- 
ers than Mr. Kuenzli’s sincere, logi- 
cal presentation of the aims and 
purposes of the AFT, and the pro- 
tection it offers to the classroom 
teacher. Above all, he made clear 
the reasons for the affiliation of the 
AFT with the American Federation 
of Labor. Power is in numbers, lev- 
erage is in common aims with labor 
organizations. Labor fostered and 
sustained the public schools, Labor’s 
children fill the schools. For the 
teacher in these schools to cry “pro- 
fessionalism” is confusing phonetics 
with semantics, and rationalizing 
condescension and snobbery. Mr. 
Kuenzli brought al] this out so deft- 
ly that the TFT is confident he did 
a masterly job of recruiting new 
members. 


Workshop studies 
segregation in schools 


261 MONTEAGLE, TENN.— 

Workshops on “Segregation 
in the Public Schools” were con- 
ducted by the Highlander Folk 
School during the past summer. 
They were attended by public school 
teachers, farmers, ministers, union 
members, adult education leaders, 
and members of the NAACP, the 
YWCA, and the Unitarian and 
Friends Service committees. The 
seventy-one participants represented 
twelve states. 

Growing out of the workshops are 
the following materials: a film on 
the “High Cost of Segregation,” a 
list of recommended films, and a 
handbook called “A Guide to Ac- 


tion.” 


Auxiliary for wives 

urged by men of 866 

86 CONTRA COSTA COUN. 
TY, CALIF.—Contra Costa 

local is trying out the idea of hav- 

ing an auxiliary made up of the 

wives of union teachers. The pur- 

pose and type of organization will 

be determined by the women them- 

selves. 


Entertain superintendent 
and board at dinner 


109 HERMANTOWN, MINN. 

—The teachers of Local 
1096 have instituted a pleasant cus- 
tom. Each year they entertain their 
superintendent and members of the 
board of education at dinner. This 
year the dinner was held in Duluth 
on May 14. 


Ohio has plan to aid 
student teachers 

The General Assembly of the state 
of Ohio has passed a bill providing 
a state scholarship fund for teacher- 
trainees. Five hundred scholarships 
are established for the year 1953-54 
and 1000 for 1954-55. Each trainee 
is given a loan of $500 a year for 
two years; then a cadet certificate 
is issued. After the first year of 
teaching the first $500 note is can- 
celed, and after the second year the 
other $500 debt is canceled. 


* - * 


Ohio also passed a law that the 
refusal of a state employee, includ- 
ing a teacher, to testify as to being 
a member of the Communist party, 
shall be considered as evidence that 
he is a Communist and may be cause 
for dismissal. 


Merger of three locals 
completed in D.C. 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—As the 

result of the merger of the three 
AFT locals in Washington, D.C., a 
new charter has been issued to the 
integrated group, which is listed as 
Local 6. The old locals were num- 
bered 8, 27, and 867. Local 8 was 
composed of white members, Local 
27 of Negro members, and Local 867 
of both white and Negro attendance 
officers. The integration of the three 
locals is in accordance with AFT 
policy of not having segregated lo- 
cals. 


Seattle AFL offers 
$500 scholarship 
200 SEATTLE, WASH. — The 
Seattle Teacher reports that 
another step in Labor-Education re- 
lationship has been taken. The Cen- 
tral Labor Council and the Seattle 
Union Card and Label Council have 
authorized a $500 scholarship con- 
test, based on labor history and pro- 
cedure, to be open to all high school 
seniors in the city. 


Youth wins 1004 award 
100 FOND DU LAC, WIS.— 
For the second year AFT 
Local 1004 has awarded a scholar- 
ship to a student graduating from 
the Fond du Lac High School and 
planning to enter teaching. The 
qualifications are scholarship, char- 
acter, and participation in school 
activities. This year’s winner planned 
to enter La Crosse State College. 


1111 aids future teacher 
111 OSHKOSH, WIS.—The Osh- 

kosh Federation of Teachers 
has awarded a scholarship to a high 
school graduate who plans to enter 
a teaching career. 





Reception greets 
Gary's new teachers 


GARY, IND.—The sixth annual 

reception for new teachers was 
held by the Gary Teachers Union on 
September 30. At this affair the new 
teachers had the opportunity to meet 
the Board of School Trustees, the 
superintendent and assistant superin- 
tendents, supervisors, PTA and labor 
leaders, as well as members of the 
Gary local. 

As part of the program, Ann Ma- 
loney reported on her experiences 
last summer as a delegate appointed 
by the Office of Education to the 
16th Annual International Education 
Conference in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Another member of Local 4, Miss 
Leila Doyle, reported on her year of 
study on a Ford Foundation Scholar- 
ship. 


231 prepares 
pictorial panorama 


23 DETROIT, MICH.—A pic- 
torial panorama depicting 
more than 100 years of labor history 
in Detroit was on display in the 
Detroit Historical Museum during 
the entire month of September. The 
exhibit was prepared at the invita- 
tion of the Museum by members of 
the Detroit Federation of Teachers. 
who spent nearly a year searching 
through old newspaper files, minutes 
of labor meetings, and labor speech- 
es in order to find the material. 
Pictures and copy traced the 
growth of labor in Detroit, decade 
by decade, as workers grew in 
strength and responsibility. 


Tea and social hour 
welcome new teachers 


68 HIGHLAND PARK, MICH. 

—On September 17, the 
Highland Park Federation of Teach- 
ers held its annual fall tea to wel- 
come new teachers. This year there 
were thirty-three new teachers. Mem- 
bers of the administrative staff and 
of the school board were invited to 
join the party. The affair also gave 
old members a chance to talk over 
their summer activities. 


Local distributes 
teachers’ handbook 


114 MASON CCUNTY, 
WASH. — As a special 
project, the Mason County Feder- 
ation of Teachers distributed a hand- 
book to all teachers in the county. 
The handbook serves as a guide, 
offering practical information on 
such subjects as regulations, per- 
sonnel, and the school calendar. 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ACCEPT 


FREE MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE 


EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB 


This advertisement marks the first public announcement of 
a book club unique in the history of publishing—The EDU- 
CATOR’S BOOK CLUB. Its purpose is to make available 
to you, at substantial savings, outstanding books in the field 
of education—books written by recognized authorities who 
keep you posted on all the latest methods and techniques be- 
ing used in the profession. . 


MEMBERSHIP in the Educator’s Book Club imposes no obligation what- 
ever upon you. You are not committed to buy a minimum number of 
books a year. To become eligible for Club benefits all you need do is fill 
in the Membership Coupon below and mail it today. We invite you to 
register now and enjoy all the advantages of membership in this Club, 
designed to save you money and give you fresh viewpoints and new ideas 
to help you increase your skill and make your job easier. The Club’s 
operation is a boon to the busy educator like yourself because: 





—you are assured of systematic advance no- 
tice of the good, new books in your field. 

—you may reject any selection beforehand 
simply by mailing the postage-paid refusal 
card and always provided with the ad- 
vance notice. 

—you buy only the selections you want—at 
substantial cash savings. 


WHAT MEMBERS SAY ABOUT THE 
EDUCATOR'S BOOK CLUB 


HOW THE CLUB 
OPERATES: 


The Educator's Book Club dis- 
tributes ten new books a 
yeor—one every month dur- 
ing the school term—under 
the following plan: 


1. Thirty days before publi- 





cation of each selection, 
you will receive a factual 
synopsis describing the 
book. 


. With the synopsis you will 


also receive a prepaid re- 
fusal card which you re- 
turf to us if you do not 
want the book sent to you 
for free examination. 


. If you DO want to exam- 


ine the book, there is 
nothing for you to do. It 
will be sent to you on ap- 
proval about four weeks 
later. 


- You may return any Club 
book within 10 days if you 
do not wish to keep it. 


- On each book you elect to 
keep you get the SPECIAL 
Educational Price—ALSO 
AN ADDITIONAL 15% 
MEMBERSHIP DISCOUNT. 
And the Club pays han- 
dling and shipping charges. 





“I have benefited by your making available 
outstanding books at a reduced price. Your 
system of not requiring purchase of a specific 
number of books or a specific title is excellent.” 
—Fred. F. Knobloch, Principal 
Lawsonville High School 
Lawsonville, N. C. 


“The Club has met a real need for me. I feel 
that the selection of material is excellent; 
therefore, I am saved time and effort in ac- 
quiring additions to my professional! library.” 
—R. Margaret Parker 
Supervising Teacher for Vilas County 
Eagle River, Wisc. 
“Selections are excellent; being notified in ad- 
vance of choices certainly is a help to the busy 
educator in addition to keeping him abreast of 
the best publications available in education.” 
—Robert L. Springer, Ass’t Supt. 
Indianapolis Public Schools 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


“The Club is valuable to me. In this way, I real- 
ly buy books I want while new, which otherwise 
I would not get around to buying. The Club 
makes it so easy, yet does not obligate one.” 
Bailey, Supervisor 

Houston Independent School 
Houston, Texas 


NO OBLIGATION—NO FUSS FOR YOU 


No minimum yearly purchase required; buy only the 
selections you want—at the Special Educational Price— 
ALSO an additional 15% membership discount. Start 
enjoying the many benefits of the Club now; mail the 
coupon below today. 


=), z 


FREE MEMBERSHIP COUPON 


Educator's Book Club, Dept. M-AT-1153 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please register 
Privileges as descri 
days. As a mem 

My position: 

( ) Superintendent 
( ) Elementary Schoo! Teacher 
Name 


Address 
City 


which f 
BLIGATION to buy a minimum num 


) High Seheot, 


me as a member of the EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB 

in your announcement in American Teacher. ’ am 
a copy of the current Club selectio: 
i assume NO O 


will examine and either pa: 
i of books a year 


Principal ( ) Slementary School Principal 
igh Schoo! Teacher « ) Others ................ 


Zone State 


The American Teacher, November, 1953 





Out of the Dark, a Red Grenade 


Corporal 
Duane Edgar Dewey, VSMCR 


Medal of Honor 


4p 


I; WAS AN APRIL NIGHT and the Marines, near 
Panmunjom, were under heavy attack. In one 
of E Company’s machine gun emplacements, 
Corporal Duane Dewey and his assistant gun- 
ner lay on the ground, wounded. A Navy Med- 
ical corpsman was giving them aid. Out of the 
darkness, and into the group, lobbed a live Red 
grenade. 


Although he was already seriously wounded, 
and in intense pain, Corporal Dewey pulled 
the aid man to the ground, shouted a warning 
to the other Marine and threw himself over 
the missile. 


“T’ve got it in my hip pocket, Doc!” he 
yelled. Then it exploded. 


By smothering the blast with his own body, 
Corporal Dewey had saved his comrades’ lives. 


“Now that I’m back in civilian life,” says 
Corporal Dewey, “I sometimes hear people talk 
as though stopping Communism is a job only 
for our armed forces and the government. Be- 
lieve me, it’s our job, too. And one way we can 
both do that job is through saving and invest- 
ing in United States Defense Bonds.” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E 

Bonds start paying interest after 6 months. And 

average 3% interest, compounded semiannually ‘s for the strong! 

when held to maturity. Also, all maturing E Bonds Peace is f : 8 : 
automatically go on earning—at the new rate—for For peace and prosperity save with 
10 more years. Today, start investing in Series E T ’ 

Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan; you can U.S. Defense Bonds! 

sign up to save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation 
with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





